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Continued from p. 200. 


Ir is commonly remarked, that cold air is healthy, 
refreithing, and invigorating. This is undoubted- 
ly true of a degree of cold that does not proluce 
chillnefs, but the mode of exprefsion commonly 
used on this eccasion, leads to very wrong conclu- 
sions, by attributing to cold what is due to a proper 
temperature produced by exercise. And in this way 
may be explained the increase of appetite, which 
many people enjoy in cold weather, and which they 
attribute to the power of cold, though it is evident~ 
Jy dependant on circumstances connected with this 
state of the atmosphere, To judge of this matter 
properly, it, would be necefsary to compare their 
feelings in spring and autumn ; and not to attend on- 
dy to what pafses in the warm summer months, in 
which they are generally too ina@ive to take exere 
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cise necefsary.to cool their bodies. ‘Thee seems ao 
impropriety here in introducing a vulgar observa. 
tion, viz. that a sickly person is said to be out of 
danger assoon as he gets his foot on the gowan; 
which evidently proves that the salutary influence of 
the spring is universally observed. In confirmation 
of what has been said, | fhall quote an observation 
made by the late Dr Cullen, who was well known 
to be a judicious observer. He used to remark that 
the Fife farmers who are in general very early ri- 
sers, very seldom live long. This he attributed to 
the cold damp air, as being inimical to our bo- 
dies. 

It may be imagined that while I thus reprobate 
the opinion of those that think cold is useful in 
preserving health, I reckon heat subservient to this 
purpose ; but this is by no means the case. I am 
very sensible that heat is productive of many incon- 
veniencies, and that heated rooms render those ‘men 
sickly that remain for the most part inactive in 
them. I must confefs however, and I think expe- 
rience confirms my opinion, that heat is far lefs li. 
able to produce disease than cold. Heat is princi. 
pally considered as hurtful on three accounts : as dis 
posing the body to be more easily affected by cold: 
as conjoined in general with an impure state of the ait 
which is productive of what are called putrid diseases; 
and, as simpy by its own influesce disposing the 
body to putrescency. To judge of these matters 
‘Wwe must have recourse to facts ; and these facts are 
not to be collected from what is observed at home 
only, but are to be drawn from the consideration of 
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the effects of heat in regions where it is unremit~ 
tingly applied, and in countries where it is the gene« 
ral practice to live in houses not only warm but hot. 

As it is very allowable to conclude that the 
health of men is in proportion to the purity, by 
which I mean that purity that is necefsary to 
health, of the air they breathe, the truth of the first 
supposition will be best determined by considering 
the relative health of those who use heated air. In 
countries situated between the tropics, it is well 
known that the inhabitants are sometimes affected 
epidemically with fevers of various kinds, and of 
a dangerous nature; but as these fevers are not con- 
stantly present, while heat is unremitting, it fol- 
lows that the cause of these complaints cannot 


be attributed to heat alone. Heat therefore is in 


no ways incompatible with health; nor, I may add 
with old age, as is sufficiently proved by the nume- 
tous instances of longevity in warmclimates. This 
much can be said of natural heat. 

In regard to artificial heat, the case seems different; 
as we know its production evolves a very active mat- 
ter inimical to life, and therefore seems to contami- 
nate the air in this manner warmed. This may lead 
Us to suppose that artificial and elementary heat are 
different substances: but I think it very improbable 
that heat simply considered is different in whatever 
Manner it may be produced, whether we reckon it 
material or only 2a modification of matter. We 
have reason to believe that the active perni- 
cious matter that is evolved in deflagration is 
not connected with heat, .as it only attends certain 
modes of producing heat; and that by a certain 
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procefs of nature it i: so changed .as to be ,xendered 
innoxious soon after its formation. 

There is a very curious fact respecting the va. 
pours arising from charcoal, which as it fell under 


my own observation repeatedly, I can communicate 
with the greater confidence. The mode of heating 
houses in a country where I spent sevetal years, con. 
sists in bu:ning wood till it is converted into char. 
epal, and as soon as this ceases to flame, the vent is 
stopped closely; by which means the oven in which the 
wood is burned.is héated, and the fumes of the char- 
coal are diffused over the whole room. I often ob- 
served that the vapour from the charcoal produced a 
violent head-ach, and in other cases though the quan. 
tity of vapour was by no means lefs, yet it did not 
produce this effect ; nay I have been in rooms heat. 
ed in this manner to such a degree as to produce on 
every part of the naked body that glowing sensation 
that in this country is felt on the face when sitting by 
a brifk fire, and which often arises almost to a height 
that may be called scorching, without feeling my 
head in the least degree affected, or any of the effects 
that are commonly attributed to the vapour of char- 
coal. My own observation aided by the experience 
of the natives soon led me to discover the circums 
stances with which this seeming variety in the action 
of these vapours is connected. If a room has not 
been heated for some time:and its walls are conse- 
quently cold, the bad effects of charcoal vapours are 
constantly felt, till the house has been by frequent 
and thorough heating, dried and brought to the pro- 
per tempcrature. Ifthe cold is very great, although 
the house has been daily heated, when the artificiab 
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heat is not sufficiently intense to counteract this de- 
gree of cold, the bad effects of charcoal are felt ; and 
when from washing the floors, or from a great quan- 
tity of moisture having been frozen to the inside of 
the windows, in those houses that are not provided 
with double windows, there is_in the room a great 
deal of water convertible iato vapour: as soon as by 
the artificial heat, this water begins to be converted 
into vapour, the people exposed to it are sure to be 
affected with a head-ach. 

It might perhaps be going too far to allege that 
the bad effects of the vapours of chareoal are entirely 
dependent on thecircu ustance of their being joined to 
cold and moisture; but these facts go near to prove it. 
We have however srong facts to’prove that in warm 
dry air, the vapour arising from burning charcoal, 
is either innoxious, or that it is by some procefs of 
nature rendered so immediately on its production. 
This is the situation of a great part of the inhabitants 
ofthe north of Europe, who are unremittingly exposed 
to the fumes of charcoal in closely caulked up rooms, 
for along winter ; and who, provided they avoid the 
inconveniences above mentioqned, never feel any ‘bad 
consequences from this mode of practice: nor is it 
atall credible that any circumstance in their mode 
of living, in which they may differ from us, would 
ever be able to counteract the bad effects of the va- 
pour of charcoal, were this vapour necefsarily as 
pernicious as we find it in the circumstances in which 
it is applied to our bodies. 

Heat is reckoned hurtful as disposing the body to 
be more easily affected by cold. Experience con- 
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firms this, as we have innumerable instances of peos 
ple having caught cold after coming out of warm 
rooms, and of the inability of bearing cold that peo. 
ple who live constantly in warm rooms are subject. 
ed to. We ought always to make a distinction be. 
tween an overheated room and a warm one, between 
the body overheated and in a due degree of tempera- 
ture. Attend to this fact before you pronounce judge. 
ment: in cold weatherif a person warms his body be- 
fore he sets out, is he not better able to endure the - 
cold? If a person reeking from the vapour bath, which 
I have often seen, rolls his naked body in snow with. 
out. injury, without any other precaution but that of 
returning again into the bath to warm it; Ifa person 
heated with wine, catclies no cold till his body be. 
gins to cool, ought we not to coaclude, that the bad 
effects of cold on bodies heated in warm rooms, is 
not owing to the heat simply, but to some other 
circumstances accidentally connected with it? [he fact 
however remains true, and wher the circumstances 
that render the body subject to cold after coming out 
of a crowded room cannot be avoided, we ought to be 
very cautious in guarding ourselves against expos- 
ure. In regard to the other fact, nothing is to be 
drawn from it but this, that people who have addict. 
ed themselves to stay at home, have by inaction so 
much enfeebled their constitutions, that heat becomes 
absolutely necefsary to preserve their existence; and 
that their inability to resist cold is not to be attribut- 
ed to the only cause that saves their bodies from dif 
solution. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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ON THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE IN ALTERING THE QUA-~ 
LITY OF WOOL. 


Continued from p. 122. 


a. Of beat as producing a permanent variation of 
fleece of the individual fheep. 


CONSIDERING the animal fkin in reference to 
the production of animal filaments, as nearly ana- 
Jogous to soil in respect to vegetable productions, 
we can easily form an idea of the pofsibility of ren- 
dering the one more fertile and- productive, as we 
know with certainty can be done with regard to 
the other by care and good management ; we know 
that this animal soil, ifthe phrase will be admitted, 
naturally loses its productive quality in certain cases, 
and either ceases to yield any crop at all, or affords 
only a very scanty crop. This is obviously the 
case with the human head as age advances; and 
baldnefs is the necefsary consequence. To remove 
this sterility, and restore the same productive quali- 
ty to it as at an earlier period, would bea desirable 
thing. The profits that would accrue from the 
pofsefsion of such a secret are so obvious, and at the 
same time it seems from analogy to be a thing so 
attainable, that many have been tempted to pretend 
that théy had discovered the secret of rendering thin 
hairs thicker, by means of certain anguents and po-~ 
matums that they sell at a high price, as infallible 
cures for this disease ; yet bal.nefs still prevails a- 
mong aged persons in the rich, as well as the poorer 
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‘clafses, which gives room to suspect that these prepa 
rations are either altogether inefficaceous, or nearly 
so. 
We can conceive also that climate may have such 
an effect upon this kind of animal soil, as to dispose 
it to produce a greater or a smaller crop, or to make 
the same fkin be disposed to produce filaments of alte. 
gether a different nature in one case from those it 
would yield in another. In consequence of this ides 
an opinion very generally prevails, that if wool 
bearing animals, are carried from a cold, to a warm 
climate, the constitution of the creature is so much 
altered, as to dispose the body to produce there few. 
er filaments than it did before, and these also of g 
much coarser texture: In fhort to yield a fleece not 
only much thinner in the pile, but also much more 
of the nature of hair than wool. This opinion has 
been so often afserted with confidence by various 
persons, that J] myself for a great many years be. 
lieved there was no room to doubt the fact. I have 
since, however, found reason to suspect there is room 
here for hesitation and doubt; so that farther 
than the ¢emporary cff.ct of heat upon the filament 
above explained, I am now inclined to suspend my 

judgement till facts are farther elucidated. 
The first circumstance that induced me to reflett 
seriously upon the subject, was a hint from Dr 
; Wright of this place, a gentleman well known for his 
useful botanical researches, who lived many yeats 

in Jamaica, and who is a much more attentive o 
serves of things of this nature, than the generality 
ef the inhabitants of those islands. He afsured me 
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that this was a mere vulgar opinion that had £6 
foundation in experience for its support. He say 
that in the West India islands, it is true, there is 
to be found a breed of: fheep, the origin of which 
he has not been able to trace, that carry very thin 
fleeces of a coarse fhaggy kind of wool ; which circum- 
stance he thinks, may naturally have given rise to 
the report. But he never observed a fheep that had 
been brought from England that ever carried wool 
‘of the same sort with these native fheep: onthe 
contrary, though he las kmown them live there seve- 
tal years, these Englifh fheep carried the same kind 
‘of close burly fleece that is common in England ; and, 
‘in as far as he could observe it was equally free from 
hairs. 
But what still more effectually confirmed him in the 
opinion that it was not the heat. of the climate. which 
“vecasioned thethin hairy fleeces of these native theep, 
was, that he observed the same thinnefs of fleece and 
‘coarsenefs of pile among these native fheep, in the 
flocks that live among the hills there, in many 
parts of which, the climate is even perhaps colder 
than the Summer heat in England, as it was among 
those individuals who inhabit the burning plains 
‘nearer the fhore; he therefore attributes this pecu- 
‘liarity to the influence of breed rather than of cli- 
mate. 
In extending our view from Jamaica, we find this 
opinion of Dr Wright, supported by innumerable 
facts, that occur occasionally in the course of reading. 
“Of this nature is the fact quoted by Dr Pallas on 
the authority of Demanent, Bee, voi. xvi. p. 131 that 
VOL. xviii. H H 
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there are two kinds of fheep in guinea, one of which 
carries wool, and the other a thin coat of hair only, 
resembling goat’s hair. We also know that the finest 
wool produced by any theep hitherto known is that 
of Persia and Cashimere. And though there be moun. 
tains in Persia, that are of a cold temperature, yet 
there is no evidence, that these fine woolled theep, ne. 
ver descend into the plains ; or that they do not indeed 
at all times inhabit those parts of the country where 
pasture can be found tor them, even though very hot, 
In India, it is known there are two breeds of theep, 
one’of them of the tat rumped sort,—large animals and 
which are generally supposed to carry thin fleeces and 
hairy wool; but there is also another breed of very 
small fheep more generally diffused over the whole 
of that country, which carries a close pile of wool; 
though I have not been able to learn, whether it be 
fine or not; the quality of the wool being very little 
adverted to in that country. I myself, have seen 
some fheep from the Cape of Good H ope, with broad 
fat tails, which carried a close fleece of wool, of a fine 
pile, but so much intermixed with stitchel hair—the 
same as is to be found among some of the Shetland 
fheep and particular breeds in England, as to render it 
if no use in manufactures. We now also know, in this 
country, that Spanish fheep carry the very closest 
fleece of any breed that ever has been seen here, 
There are theep, natives of this country, which will 
be allowed to be a colder climate than Spain, whose 
fleeces are so thia that I will venture to say ten times 
the number of filaments could be found in the same 
extent of surface of Spanith theep as on them, 
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From these considerations I am inclined to doubt 
the fact, and rather believe the notion has originas 
ted in inaccurate observation, and theories of a de- 
lusive, nature. 

From the inftuence of such theories, mankind have 
been in general also inclined to believe that the fleece 
of fheep, as well asthe fur of other animals, is not 
only invariably thinner in warm climates than in 
colder regions, but that ic is thinner in summer 
than in winter ; even in this country ; without being 
at the trouble of satisfying themselves experimen- 
tally on this head, which might easily be done. Na« 
ture, say they, is so beneficent to all her creatures, 
that fhe renders the fur closer in winter than in 
summer, in order to enable the animal to resist the 
tigorous cold of that climate; and because the 
idea is beautiful, the fact is admitted without proof. 
Nature, it is indeed true, has provided, with that 
beneficence so truly conspicuous in all her works, 
amuch warmer covering for fur-bearing animals in 
winter than in summer; but not by the means of 
thickening the fleece at that period, but of lengthen. 
ing it only, which answers precisely the same pur~ 
pose *. The fheep, if left to itself, drops its old fleece 
in the beginning of June, when the warm weather 


* We are too apt to judge of other animals by ourselves, without 
adverting to the infinite power of nature to produce the same effects 
by means extremely diversified. Some animals are endowed with a 
power of resisting cold to an astonifhing degree without any covering. 
The nekee toes and legs of birds are a strong illustration of tnis. Were 
& man to grasp with his naked fingers a frozen branch for some honrs, 
as they do, the fingers would be entirely lost, though of a size an hum 
dred times larger than the bird's toes, 
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procefs of nature it is so changed as to be rendered 
innoxicus soon after its formation. 


There is 2 Vety Curious f ct re pecting the Va- 
pours arising fiom charcoal, which as it fell under 
my own observation repeatedly, | can communicate 
with the greater confide nee The mode of heati Fa 
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a brik fire, and which often arises al nost to a height 
that may be called scorching, without feeling my 
head in the least degree affected, or any of the effects 
that are commonly attributed to the vapour of char- 
coal. My own observation aided by the experience 
of the natives soon led me to discover the circum. 
stances with which this seeming variety in the action 
of these vapours is connected. If a room has not 
been heated for some time and its walls are conse- 
quently cold, the bad effects of charcoal vapours are 
constantly felt, till the house has been by frequent 
and thorough heating, dried and brought to the pro- 
per temperature. li the cold is very great, although 
the house has been daily heated, when the artificial 
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heat is not sufficiently intense to counteract this de- 
gree of cold, the bed effects of charcoal are felt; and 
whea from wash g Ue Moors, or from a great quan 
tity of moisture having been frozen to the inside of 
the windows, in those bhowses that are not provided 
with double windows, there t ta the room « great 
sk of water coowertible tat Vapou a soon a6 by 
artifcral hea ' t< : ' be converted 
to vepour, the peo; uM are cure te be 
sfected wi h 
It maght perhs : ' far to allege that 
i «f- cts o re oft charcoal are entirely 
snce of there being joined to 
im pent thee facts go near to prove it. 
however st t fects to prove that in warm 
air, the vapour « ng from burning charcoal, 
is either jonoxious, or that it is by some procefs of 
ature rendered so immediately on its production. 
This is the situation of a great part of the inhabitants 
ofthe north of Europe, who are unremittingly exposed 
to the fumes of charcoal in closely caulked up rooms, 
for along winter ; and who, provided they avoid the 
inconveniences above mentioned, never feel any bad 
consequences from this mode of practice: nor is it 
at all credible that any circumstance in their mode 
of living, in which they may differ from us, would 
ever be able to counteract the bad effects of the va- 
pour of charcoal, were this vapour necefsarily as 
pernicious as we find it in the circumstances in which 


it is applied to our bodies. 
Heat is reckoned hurtful as disposing the body to 


be more easily affected by cold. Experience con- 
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firms this, as we have innumerable instances of peo- 
ple having caught cold after coming out of warm 
rooms, and of the inability of bearing cold that peo. 
ple who live constantly in warm rooms are subject. 
edto, We ought always to make a distinction be. 
tween an overheated room and a warm one, between 
the body overheated and in a due degree of temperas 
ture. Attend to this fact before you pronounce judges 
ment: in cold weatherif a person warms his body be. 
fore he sets out, is he not better able to endure the 
cold? If a person reeking from the vapour bath, which 
I have often seen, rolls his naked body in snow withs 
out injury, without any other precaution but that of 
returning again into the bath to warm it; Ifa person 
heated with wine, catches no cold till his body bes 
gins to cool, ought we not to conclude, that the bad 
effects of cold on bodies heated in warm rooms, is 
not owing to the heat simply, but to some other 
circumstances accidentally connected with it? The fact 
however remains true, and wher the circumstances 


that render the body subject to cold after coming out 


of a crowded room cannot be avoided, we ought to be 
very cautious in guarding ourselves against expos- 
ure. In rega:d tothe other fact, nothing is to be 
drawn from it but this, that people who have addict. 
ed themselves to stay at home, have by inaction so 
much enteebied their constitutions, that heat becomes 
absolutely nec {sary to preserve their existence; and 
that their inability to resist cold is not to be atrribut- 
ed to the only cause that saves their bodies from dif. 
solution. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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LITY OF WOOL. 
Continued from p. 122. 
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CoNSID DERING the animal fkin in reference to 
x9roduction of animal filaments, as nearly ana- 
logous to ssil in respect to vegetable productions, 
we can easily form an idea of the pofsibility of ren- 
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clafses,which gives room to suspect that these prepa. 
rations are either altogether inefficaceous, or nearly 
so. 

“We can conceive also that climate may have such 
an effect upon this kind of animal soil, as_ to dispose 
it to produce a greater or a smaller crop, or to make 
the same fkin be disposed to produce filaments of alto. 
gether a different nature in one case from those it 
would yield inanother. In consequence of this idea 
an opinion very generally prevails, that if wool 
bearing animals, are carried from a cold, to a warm 
climate, the constitution of the creature is so much 
altered, as to disp»se the body to produce there few. 
ex filaments than it did before, and these also of a 
much coarser texture: In (hort to yield a fleece not 
enly much thinner in the pile, but also much more 
of the nature of hair than wool. This opinion has 
been so often afserted with confidence by various 
persons, that ] myself for a great many years be- 
lieved there was no room to doubt the fact. I have 
since, however, found reason to suspect there is room 
here for hesitation and doubt; so that farther 
than the temporary eff.ct of heat upon the filament 
above ex »lained, I am now inclined to suspend my 
judgement till facts are farther elucidated. 

The first circumstance that induced me to reflect 


seriously upon the subject, was a hint from Dr 
Vright of this place, a gentleman well known for his 
useful botanical researches, who lived many years 
in Jamaica, and who is a much more attentive ob- 
server of things of this nature, than the generality 

He afsured me 
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that this was a mere vulgar opinion that had ro 
foundation in experience for its support. He says 
that in the West India islands, it is true, there is 
to be found a breed of fheep; the origin of which 
he has not been able to trace, that carry very thin 
fleeces of a coarse fhaggy kind of wool ; which circum- 
stance he thinks, may naturally have given rise to 
the report. But he never observed a fheep that had 
been brought from England that ever carried wool 
of the same sort with these native fheep: onthe 
contrary, though he has known them live there seve- 
ral years, these Englith fheep carried the samekind 
of close burly fleece that is common in England ; and, 
in as far as he could observe it was equally free from 
hairs. 

But what still more effectually confirmed him in the 
opinion that it was not the heat of the climate which 
occasioned thethin hairy fleeces of these native fheep, 
was, thaPhe observed the same thinnefs of fleece and 
coarsenefs of pile among these native fheep, in the 
flocks that live among the hills there, in many 
parts of which, the climate is even perhaps colder 
than the summer heat in England, as it was among 
those individuals who inhabit the burning plains 
nearer the fhore ; he therefore attributes this pecu- 
liarity to the influence of breed rather than of cli- 
mate, 

In extending our view from Jamaica, we find this 
opinion of Dr Wright, supported by innumerable 
facts, that occur occasionally in the course of reading. 
Of this nature is the fact quoted by Dr Pallas on 
the authority of Demanent, Bee, vol. xvi. p. 131 that 

VOL. XVILI, HH 
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there are two kinds of fheep in guinea, one of which 
carries wool, and the other a thin ‘coat of hair only, 
resembling gost’s hair. We also know that the finest 
wool produced by any fheep hitherto known is that 
of Persia and Cashimere. And though there be moun 
tains in Persia, that are of a cold temperature, yet 
there is no evidence, that these fine woolled theep, ne. 
ver descend into the plains ; or that they do not indeed 
at all times inhabit those parts of the country where 
pasture can be found for them, even though very hot, 
In India, it is known there are two breeds of theep, 
one'of them ot the tat rumped sort,—large animals and 
which are generally supposed to carry thin fleeces and 
hairy wool; but there is also another breed of very 
small fheep more genetally diffused over the whole 
of that country, which carries a close pile of wool ; 
though I have not been able to learn, whether it be 
fine or not; the quality of the wool being very little 
adverted to in that country. I myself, have seen 
some theep from the Cape of Good Hope, with broad 
fat tails, which carried a close fleece of wool, of a fine 
pile, but so much intermixed with stitchel hair—the 
same as is to be found among some of the Shetland 
fheep and particular breeds in England, as to render it 
if no use in manufactures. We now also. know, in this 
country, that Spanith fheep carry the very closest 
fleece of any breed that ever has been seen here, 
There are fheep, natives of this country, which will 
be allowed to be a colder climate than Spain, whose 
fleeces are so thin that I will venture to say ten times 
the number of filaments could be found in the same 
extent of surface of Spanifh theep as on them, 
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From these considerations 1 am inclined to doubt 
the fact, and rather believe the notion has origina- 
ted in inaccurate observation, and theories of a de- 
Jusive nature. 

From the influence of such theories, mankind have 
been in general also inclined to believe that the fleece 
of fheep, as well asthe fur of other animals, is not 
only invariably thinner in warm climates than in 
colder regions, but that it is thinner in summer 
than in winter ; even in this country ; without being 
at the trouble of satisfying themselves experimen- 
tally on this head, which might easily be done. Nae 
ture, say they, is so beneficent to all her creatures, 
that fhe renders the fur closer in winter than in 
summer, in order to enable the animal to resist the 
rigorous cold of that climate; and because the 
idea is beautiful, the fact is admitted without proof. 
Nature, it is indeed true, has provided, with that 
beneficence so truly conspicuous in all her works, 
a much warmer covering for tur- bearing animals in 
winter than in summer; but not. by the means of 
thickening the fleece at that period, but of lengthen- 
ing it only, which answers precisely the same pur- 
pose *, The fheep, if left to itself, drops its old fleece 
in the beginning of June, when the warm weather 


* We are too apt to judge of other animals by ourselves, without 
adverting to the infinite power of.nature to produce the same effects 
by means extremely diversified. Some animals are~endowed with a 
power of resisting cold to an astonifhing degree without any covering. 
The naked toes and legs of birds are a strong illustration of tniss Were 
a man to grasp with his naked fingers a frozen branch for some hours, 
as they do, the fingers would be entirely lost, though of a size an hun- 
dred times larger than the bird’s toes, 
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approaches ; and, like a man who throws off his thick 


winter coat and afsumes a light summer jacket, the 
animal appears at that season almost naked. Other 
fur-bearing animals experience a similar change at 
that season of the year, and thus are universally 
clothed with a lighter coat insummer than in win- 
ter, without having any change produced on the 
thickne/s of the fleece at that season. 

From the experiments before narrated, it appears 
that the case must indeed be the reverse of what has 
been alleged ; and that, in consequence of the grea« 
ter thicknefs of every’ filament of wool in summer 
than the same filament bears in winter, the fleece 
must be actually closer in the first than in the last 
season, unlefs it fhall appear that there are a grea- 
ter number of fibres at the bottom of the fleece thaa 
at its top. That this is not the case, unlefs where 
accidental causes have produced it, is well known 
to every person who is in use to handle wool ; and 
indeed any person can satisfy himself of this fact 
with the greatest ease, by examining a lock of wool 
taken from any unbroken fleece that falls in his way; 
for he will at once perceive that the filaments are 
in general all of nearly an equal length, and that 
there are few or no loose fibres starting out towards 
the root when stretched between the hands, which 
must unavoidably happen, had the hypothesis been 
well founded. From all these considerations it seems 
reasonable to believe, that warmth of climate ope- 
rates not upon the constitution of the fheep in such 
a way as to dispose the fkin to produce either more 
er fewer filaments of wool from the same extent of 
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surface than & would have yielded in a colder re, 
gion, nor to alter the nature of that filament farther 
than the temporary cffect upon the wool already taken 
notice of, which ceases to operate upon the wool 
the moment the degree of heat abates ; so that by 
transporting the same fheep which had had a part 
of its wool rendered coarse by the heat of a warm 
climate into a coo] region, the parts of the very same 
filament that fhall be afterwards produced, will be e- 
qually fine.as it would have been had the animal ne~ 
ver experienced the heat at all. The general opini- 
on that prevails on this head therefore I conceive to 
be an error that ought to be corrected. 


3. Of heat, as affecting the progeny of such beep 
as have been subjected to its powerful influence. 
If we have had reason to doubt if any perma. 

nent change is produced on the animal itself by a 

change of climate, we wil! have much Jefs rea on 

for believing it can have any permanent effect on 

its descendants, so as to lay the foundation of a 

new breed. I shall not therefore waste words on 

this subject. 

But it is not difficult to’ perceive how the proge- 
ny of fheep brought from Eurape to the West In- 
dies fhould gradually degenerate, till they at last 
came not to be distingyithable from the West India 
breed, and how of course it fhould be believed that 
this change had been produced by the climate ; for 
these stranger theep, blending with the native breed 


by procreation, must have the quality of their descen- 
dants debased ; and by succef.ive intermixiureg the 
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discendants would gradually approach to the nature 
of the native fheep, so as not to be distinguithable 
from them after a few generations. ~ Thus, though 


the fact be certain, that the descendants of European 
theep in the West Indies do become in time appa. 
rently the same with the native flock, the infe. 
rence, that this effect is produced entirely by the 
influence of the climate is erroneous. 

Another opinion, probably ingrafted upon the for. 
mer, is also very common, viz. that cold climates 
only produce fine furs of any sort; and that there. 
fore cold is universally requisite for the production 
of fine animal filaments. The ermine and the 
sable, tc. are found in Siberia ; and Siberia they 
think is a cold country. But a great part of Sibe- 
ria is very hot in summer ; and many of these crea. 
tures are there found. The fact is, they are found 
in every desert region that abounds with wood, 
which by furnifhing nuts and seeds on which mice 
are fed in abundance, the rapacious vermin of the 
weasel genus are there collected together in search 
of their prey. Accold region is in fact so little sus. 
ceptible of converting all kinds of fur into fine fi- 
laments, that these regions produce many animals 
that afford hairs only of the very coarsest sort. The 
wild boar is a native of cold regions ; whose hair is 
bristles; and few kinds of hair are equal in 
hardnefs to that of the white bear, which inhabits 
the icy sea. There seems indeed to be no con 
nection whatever between the finenefs of the 
fur of the native animals of any country, and the 
temperature of its climate, The cattle of Louisias 
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na, which is a region far warmer than almost any 
parts of Europe, produce a kind of hair soft like 
silk; whereasthe hair of our cattle is stiff and ri- 
gid: The beaver, which carries the closest fur, and 
among the finest yet known, is a native of the same 
regions ;——and the camel, which can only live in tros 
pical regions, and among burhing sands, produces 
hair that is soft and elastic as wool. The porcupine, 
onthe other hand, which produces quils instead of hair, 
is a native of the same fegions with the beaver; and 
the hedge-hog, covered with pointed spines, inhabits 
the same countries with the sable and.the ermine. 

Every kind of animal produces the filamentous cos 
vering peculiar to itself, some of them fine and others 
coarse, but always. of the same nature wherever that 
animal can be made to live. And as we find ani« 
mals that produce both fine and coarse furs in almost 
every region of the globe, there seems to be no rea~ 
son to believe that climate alone affects the fur of a« 
ny animals farther than what has been above re« 
marked of the wool of theep alone. 

Natural causes may however, in certain circums 
stances, determine animals of a certain clafs to inhas 
bit certain regions in preferance to others, and these 
accidentally concurring with preconceived ideas 
tespecting climate, may tend to cherith these notions; 
for wherever the favourite food of one clafs of a, 
nimals is found in abundance, there it also will a 
bound. ° 

By attending to the facts brought forward by Dr 
Pallas, and the elucidations, which these have pro- 
duced, it will be easy also. to perceive how it may 
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naturally be expected that fine wool fhould be pros 
duced in temperate climates, rather than in those 
which’ are subjected to the extremes of heat and cold; 
without ascribing any part of that effect to the in- 
fluence of Climate. In warm regions, wool is an 
object of much lefs importance to the inhabitants, 
than in those that ate colder; for there, it is lefs 
fitted for clothing to the natives than other produec- 
tions of those climates ; the natives therefore, inat- 
tentive to the fleece of their fheep will as readily pro- 
pogate those which produce thin fleeces or coarse 
wool, as those which afford the finest wool, and closest 
fleeces. But in cold climates where the fleece be. 
comes an object of great importance to the rearer; 
this will not be the case. The wool-grower will 
therefore bamifh from his flock those that have thin 
fleeces, and propagate in their stead such only as have 
clese fleeces, if in other respects they are suited to 
his views; and this care continued for a course of ages 
we have already seen, must produce a very great 
change upon the general quality of the whole race. 

lose fleeces may thus be expected to abound much 
more incold than in warm regions. 

But fine fleeces, and those affording wool without 
hairs, may be, for another reason, expected to be met 
with more frequent in temperate than in very cold 
¢°gions. It happens, that in the temperate regions 
of Europe, the inhabitants in general are more civi- 


lized, and carry on manufactures in wool to a much 
greater extent than in the colder frigid regions of the 
north. But a man who carries_his‘wool to the mani- 


facturer, quickly perceives that cearse wool, or such 
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fleeces as abound in hairs, however fine the wool it- 
self may be in other respects, are rejected by the ma- 
nufacturer, and bring a much smaller price than those 
which have no hairs among the wool. He will there- 
fore in the same manner try to get rid of such fheep as 
produce coarse wool, or wool that is intermixed 
with hairs; and thus these kinds of fheep will gra- 
dually disappear in those regions. But in colder 
climates where the unmanufactured wool, unsepara~ 
ted from the fkin, is made use of by the natives for 
clothing, fine clean wool will not be so valua- 
ble in many cases such as is coarser or’ more hairy: 
To them it is the guantity and strength tather than 
the finene/s of the wool that constitutes its value. Ac- 
cordingly we find that among the Rufsians and Finns 
they prefer to all others stich fheep as produce 
coarse fhaggy wool resembling the hair of goats, as 
being warm, and more durable than they are. The 
natives therefore rear these coarse-wool-bearing fheep 
rather than any others. 

Thus it happens that from the operation of moraf 
causes alone, and not in the least from the physi- 
cal effect of climate, coarse hairy wool may be ex- 
pected to be found alike in the regions that are ex. 
posed to the extremes of heat, and of cold ; though 
from the same causes, we can only expect to find 
fheep that carry very thin fleeces in the warmer 
parts of the globe. 


The substances treated of in this efsay, which spring 
from animal bodies, and which agree with vegetables 
VOL, XVilil. it 
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in their gradual growth, in their want ot animal sensati« 
on, and in their reproduction after they have been 
cut over, may be reducible to the following clafses. 
Horns, “hoofs, nails or claws, tc. bristles, hair, 
wool, feathers, down, quills, like those of the por- 
cupine and hedge-hog. Of a doubtful nature, as be- 
ing uncertain whether they pofscfs animal sensation or 
not, though they doubtlefs vegetate, are tusks of the 
elephant, walrus, &c. scales of some land animals, 
and most fifhes, fins and fhells both of land animals 
and fifhes. These last have somewhat the appearance 
of being «xcreme:tous coneretions. Of a nature cer- 
tainly pofs<fsing animal sensation, though they in 
peculiar circumstances advance in size, as vegetables 
are, spurs, like those of the cock and some other 
animals, the combs ot cocks, and several | other 
fowls, wattles, spines of the sea urchin, sea egg, and 
many others, &c. It would be desirable to have the 


distinguithisz characteristics of each of these accu- 
rately described, and their peculiar qualities ascer- 


tained. 

An attempt has been made in this efsay to dis- 
criminate wool from hair, and to distinguith several 
kinds ot hairs from each other, which may serve as 
a slight commencement of these disqu:sitions. 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TOTHE COURT 
OF SESSION. 


Continued from p. 181. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER XI. 


My Lorp, 


BESIDES excluding suspensions on uninstructed 
counter-claims, other two points would be gained by 
the alterations proposed ia my last. No time would 
be lost in finaing caution.* And no second or- third 
bills of suspension would be presented, either to gain 
time for reclaiming, or on new allegations in point 
of fact. 

An exception would no doubt fall to be made as to 
second bills of suspension in some particular cases.— 
For example I may be charged for a debt that was 
due by my ancestor or author, and may present a bill 
of suspension, on grounds of daw, and after my bill 
has been refused, | may discover that the debt has 
been paid, and may even find a discharge of it. Jn 
such a case it ought surely to be competent to pre- 
sent a second bill of suspension, and to produce the 
discharge along with it. 

I made mention to your Lordfhip of a difficulty 
about fixing a time for lodging answers to a bill of 


? 


* IT have known a year consumed, before the caution was either 
received or a certificate ifsued that no caution w~? +’~nd, 
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suspension. When a sist is intimated to the ‘charger, 
from thence forward, he may lay his account with 
lying out of his money probably for years. He 
cannot therefore be so very sollicitous to put in his 
answers without a moment’s delay. On the other 
hand the suspender has no desire to puth forward 
the matter, as his sist is deemed valid until his 
bill be refused. 

I have even known it happen, that the suspender 
never thought of intimating his sist atall, but kept 
it about him to protect his person and property, 
while the charger was balancing in his own mind 
whether to proceed to ultimate diligence against him 
or not. 

Matters often ly over so long, sometimes after a 
sist, and sometimes when a bill is past and no cau- 
tion found, that the creditor rather than take the 
trouble of tracing the former proceedings, follows the 
illegal mode of giving a new charge, so as to bring 
forward his debtor with a new biil of suspension. 

There is nothing in effect to compel a suspender 
to intimate his sist within any given time; or in- 
deed to intimate it at all, if his own situation can 
admit of the contrary ;* and consequently no time 
is laid down, within which, the charger must put in 
his answers. 

If the sist were once intimated, a charger in any 
part of the kingdom, could lodge his answers within 
a month after the intimation, failing of which, the 


* Although the deliverance upon a bill of suspension appoints 
intimation to be made, yet that, as explained by practice, means only 
that the bill thall not be pa/sed without being intimated. 
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clerk might be ordained to get the bill pafsed, and 
have the caution received za absense 

The principal bill and sist are, by act of sederunt, 
kept under the power of the clerk to the bills, it 
being only a certified copy that is sent to the coun- 
try for intimation. An injunction to the cierk would 
be punctually followed, as the contrary might affect 
his character and might induce an injured party to 
seek redrefs by an action against im. 

He might also be ordained to have the bill refused 
incase no execution of intimation be reported to 
him, and no copy bespoke, within one month from 
the date of the sist. But if a copy is bespoke or 
answers lodged, that ought, as at present, to be held 
equal to an intimation, And the date of marking for 


a copy, ought to be distincly kept by the clerk, so as 


the time allowed for lodging answers, may run from 
that date. 

When a bill of suspension is thus refused the 
clerk ought to be strictly prohibited from receiv- 
ing anew bill against the same charge, or rather a- 
gainst any charge, for the same debt. And thus the 
suspender would very justly be left to pay under 
protest, and betake himseli to the remedy of an ace 
tion of repetition. 

A useful regulation might I think, be made for 
compelling a suspender to expede, execute, call, and 
inroll his Jetters, cach within a reasonable space, and 
asimilar regulation to expedite the executing calling 
and inrolling of summonses, under pain that the zz- 
stance fhall perifh. Whereas these matters are left 
at present with the pursuer of the suspension or 
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summons, or with the opposite party, and between 
them the matter sometimes lies over for an almost 
mcredible length of time. 

The pursuer of a suspension seldom or never in. 
clines to go on further, after his letters are expeded, 
And the forms of court are such that the pursuer of 
a summons, may allow it to ly over for a year with. 
out executing, and for another year without calling 
it.after it is executed 

Being once called, either a suspension or a sum. 
mons, rem ins in force for 4o years, and does not 
even require a summons of wakenig, if moved in 
once a year. After an action too is enrolled and e. 
ven called before the judge, great delay may ensue. 
Procefs may be sisted until a relative action be rais. 
and brought into court; or avisandum may be made 
and the procefs not be transmitted ; or any other mea- 
sure of delay may be adopted, that happens to be 
suggested either by ingenuity and art in the one 
party or by want of vigour and exertion in the other; 
in place of the cause being pleaded and forewarded 
in the manner it ought. 

These are bad forms, my Lord, in a court of law 
where both parties may be, and often are equally 
prone to delay. If the forms were better, the judg. 
es would have kfs drudgery, and we thould have 
lefs cause to complain of their slownefs in advising 
their causes. I am &c. LENTULUS, 
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CHARACTER OF A PROFESSOR IN A CELEBRATED UN-~ 
IVERSITY, BY A FOREIGN LADY ON A VISIT TO 
SCOTLAND 


Translated from the French by Arcticus. 


As you seem so highly pleased with the extract I 
sent you last autumn, from the correspondence of a 
foreign lady on a visit to Scotland, I thall endeavour 
to translate the character she drew at that time, of a 
particular friend of her husband, as I thirk with 
you that the fair sex have a manner peculiar to them- 
selves, of seeing and describing objects, and that 
with a delicacy of thought and stile, which we mas- 
culine mortals never can come up to. 


Edinburgh Fune the 20th, 1786. 

You pofsibly may think, my good lord and master, 
in all your masculine pride, that we pretty triflers, as 
you are arrogantly pleased to call us, are incapable 
of appreciating the lords of the creation (another poe-~ 
tit licence you are pleased to take when talking of 
your precious selves;) but to fhow how much you 
are mistaken I will paint your own friend in such 
true colours, and give such a likenefs of him that 
you shall be forced to call cut with Pilate 

Behold the man. 

His first appearance is rather a little stately, which 
astranger might take for pride, especially as it is 
accompanied with rather a cold manner; but that 
apparent coldnefs which I have so often bantered him 
upon, is but the effect of the little desire he has to 
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fhine ; for T verily believe he never in his life, laid 
a plan either to shine or captivate, although he does 
both every day of it. It is only the imprefsion made 
on him by ethers, that beams in his eyes, and ani- 
mates his modest figure. You must therefore inter. 
e.t and rouse his attention, if you wish to enjoy all 
the amiability of this character, for till you have 
vanquithed that natural indolence of disposition, or 
as I have named it above, that little desire to thine, 
he is rather aspectator, than an actor in mixed com- 
pany. But your trouble is well recompensed whea 
you have gained that point, as itis then chat his 
countenance exprefses every sentiment that pafses in 
his mind; and surely never were the expre/sions 
of the heart, more true, or more touching, than in 
your friend, duting these moments ; although you 
must keep them alive, for if an instant left to him- 
self he falls back again into that state of seeming a- 
pathy, which must imprefs a stranger, as it did me 
at first, with the idea of indifference, although in 
fact, no man means lefs to fhow neglect to those he 
coiverses with, as he is really a compound of sen- 
sibility and philanthropy, insomuch that I am con- 
vinced the misfortunes of his friends must be ca- 
lamities to himself. 

I never saw him witty merely for the sake of be- 
ing so: it would seem on the contrary, a3 if all his 
ideas took origin from the objects which present in 
the moment, for he has none of those flafhes of ar- 
tyictal fire, depending on a play of words, and smart- 
nef; of exprefsioa, which we too often confound with 
wit s bis is of the genuine kind, arising from bril* 
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liancy of ideas, and exprefsed in a natural language 
just calculated to convey them; nay, itis evidently 
the production of genius, joined to an intuitive man- 
ner of extracting Attic salt, from whatever. is under 
discufsion; so that we neither perceive in the instan- 
taneous operation, * the efforts of reason or art.— 
Like the giant of romance he feels not his own 
strength, being never obliged to make an exertion, 


or put it to trial. All the virtues of this worthy 


man have the same stamp, so that he excels by dint 
of merit, whilst claiming none. 

It is not in the great world, norin a large circle 
he discovers all the riches of his mind, but ina 
small company of friends and intimates; except un- 
fortunately a stranger fhould intrude, when he 
fhrinks back like the snail into his fhell, and leaves 
such a vacuum as is not easily filled up. 

It is admirable to see such a man leave his pro- 
found speculations and studies, ¢o enter into all the 
badinage of youth, as he often does in his own fami- 
ly, or where he is very intimate ; indeed he has nei- 
ther the pedantry nor pretensions of the learned of 
certain countries which I have visited in my travels; 
and I must pay you a compliment on the manners of 
those of yours in general, who afsume nothing, and 
are not to be distinguithed in society from other well 
bred gentlemen, either by starch or /earned jargon. 

But to finifh the picture of your friend, as 1] know 
my painting amuses you, no one obliges with more 
noblenefs and generosity; as every thing he does pro- 
ceeds from /a plus belle ame que fit jamati. 

* VOL, XViii, K K 
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The beauty of this last phrase I do not pretend to 
be able to equal in our language, so have left it in 
the original; we might say, from the noblest sou 
ever man pofsefsed, but that wants in my opinion the 
charming simplicity and d.licacy of the French sen- 
tence. However, pofsibly you may be more fortunate 
in a synonyme thao your correspondent, 

ArcTICUS. 


= -_ —— 


AELADIN THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE: 


Continued from p. 218. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

The travels of Alladin. 
ALLADIN had yielded to the advice of his friends, 
and head set out with the Calender. They had travel. 
led through many provinces, made themselves ac- 
quainted with their different productions, and their 
commerce ; and also examined with attention the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and the conduct of the gover- 
nors, the greater part of whom appeared to him 


mace up of vanity and indolence, eager to grasp at 
power, in order to delegate it to subalterns: contented 
to have the outward thew of authority, they thought 
they fulfilled ali their duties, by giving grand enter- 
tainments to the principal inhabitants of the principal 


cities, which they pafsed rapidly through, and where 
the people were eager to present them with petiti- 
ons which they never read. He saw that the farther 
power was extended the more opprefsive it be- 
came, and that frequently the whole turned on the 
will or activity of the lowest scribe. 
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Alladin made a singular remark on the use and 
exercise of authority. He met with many gover- 
nors whom he had seen at court, and who had there 


the most polite and engaging manners, and whom he 
had believed good tempered and humane. These 
same men at a distance from the court, and clothed 
with power, were jealous to a degree, of their most 
trifling prerogatives ; quarrelsome, and full of pride. 
They are trifling characters, said the Calender, easi- 
ly intoxicated. Power is like wine, it reveals the 


real characters. 

Alladin and the Calender in the course of their 
travels went to a celebrated fair, which was attended 
by merchants from all parts of the world. They set out 
mounted on Arabian horses. The day and the country 
were equally fine ; great crowds of people on foot and 
on horseback were on the road, and the Calender 
made his observations on the different manners of 
them: his experience and his habitude of observa- 
tion pointed out to him the different countries they 
came from. A man pafsed near them on an afs. This 
man, said Alladin, will not arrive quite so soon as 
us. The travellers in continuing their road, saw 
on an eminence at no great distance, the ruins of 
an ancient temple. Alladin anxious to see more 
of it proposed to the Calender turning out of 
the road to see it. Their curiosity was satis- 
fied. They found amidst the ruins, some parts 
more perfect than the rest, which enabled them 
to judge of the beauty and magnificence of the buil- 
ding when entire. They traced out inscriptions, 
which the Calender, who was acquainted with many 
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languages explained ; and conversed with his friend 


on the events to which these inscriptions related. It 
was painful to them to quit aspot which retraced to 
their memory so many great events. The aspect of 
old monuments inspires reflection, and above all pro- 
duces it in minds that pant after glory: it awakens 
also sensibility in presenting the idea of such a mul- 
titude of races that have disappeared from the face 
of the earth since the times when these buildings 
were inhabited. The examining these ruins had made 
them lose much time; but the velocity of their horses 
took from them any uneasii efs of not arriving before 
the gates were fhut. They were fhortly after stopped 
by the cries of a dying man, who had been attacked and 
cruelly treated by robbers. Alladin hastened to afsist 
him,—tore off his turban to bind up hi swounds ; and 
when informed of his residence, the two friends pla- 
ced him on a horse, and led him to a neighbouring 
village. The poor man collected strength enough 
to thank them: You are more charitable, (said he,) 
than one of my neighbours who has just pafsed be- 
fore you on an afs; he was alraid of being too late, 
and would not stop. The travellers, happy in ha- 
ving done a good act, continued their road, and came 
to a wood of orange and pomgranate tiees, fhaded 
by palm trees of great size: a small and clear rivu- 
let ran through it; the beauty of the place, added 
to the want of food, induced them to stop, and order 
their provisions to be laid out on the turf. After they 
had dined, Alladin and the Calender made many reflec- 
tions on the ruins they had seen, and on the inscri 
tions, which contained an enumeration of the tr 
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of the empire, of the tributes, and added that the li. 
brary of the monarch consisted of 200,000 volumes. 
‘How happy fhould I have been, said Alladin, to have 
lived in such times ; don’t you believe the time will 
com’ when knowledge will be universally spread, and 
all mankind will be inform: d” ? The Calender thook 
his bead, and lifted up his hand, in sign ot disappro- 
bation. Alladin went on, ** when mankind fhall have 
excited the strength of their minds, the number of 
good books will be immense.” ‘ It is the number of 


writings, said the Calender,—it is the facility of 
scribling which wall check the energy of genius. Ja 
considering that crowd of writers of the times you 


é 


I think I sce a multitude of dwarfs moun- 
ted oa the fhouiders of each other, and congratula- 


ting themselves on being got to such a height; whilst 
the man who by his own force, and with oue 

effort arrives there, will despise a glory of which each 
dwarf may claim a pant.’ 

Alladin had an ardent thiest after science and 


knowledge; morality was peculiarly attractive to 
his ardent and observing mind. In the course of the 
conversation with the Calender, ** Could you, said he, 


| So 


teach me to know mankinGa ¢ ° It would be like as if 


you said to me teach me tosee; one onlr knows the 
ad ge 9 


road on which he has pafsed, Alladin.” ** But is 


there no gener 21 maxim which would prevent from 


1 


committing errors, if itd ot point out the exact 


truth ? Men are they good, are they wicked?” * Both 
one and the other, repit 


part are neither oe nor 


s of decep ion 1s 
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were steady and consequential. Man is so subject to 
change that one is often mistaken in thinking he is 
not affected by any event, because he appears calm 
and indifferent: it is like arguing that it has not 
rained an hour ago, because the fky is serene at the 
moment. Weare variable beings, and we are to form 
our opinions of such. Sometimes we believe others 
have changed, when it is we ourselves that have alte. 
red our minds. We are, like pafsengers in a boat, 
who as the boat leaves the fhore, fancy the fhore is 
going from us. We love, we hate, we despise ;—how 
is it pofsible to form a clear judgement acr fs so ma- 
ny obstacles raised by different pafsions.? ‘* But 
those deyoid of feelings, said Aliadin” . . * donot 
judge better. There must be a certain connection of 
sentimests and situations to enable one to form a 
true judgement. He who has never ielt the power 
of love, can give no betier idea of it than the jealous 
man who sees it where it never existed.’ Alladin 
still added, ‘* I have heard a philosopher deny sucha 
thing to exist as friendfhip ; and my heart that suffers 
from such a calumny contradicts it: don’t you be- 
lieve my dear Calender that friendfhip does exist ?” 
“I believe in it as in beauty and genius. These su- 
preme «dvantages are scarce, but they certainly ex- 
ist. All men are not capabie ot feeling and enjoying 
of friendfhip, as all are not endowed with organs to 
feel fine harmony ; but, if you will make a few ex- 
ceptions, it always pleases.” ‘* Do you believe, said 
Alladin, that there is a country where mankind is 


happy ?” * Yes, that where the climate is the most 


beautiful, and wants easiest supplied.’ The twe 
friends loved each other: their minds were united 
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and they enjoyed each other’s conversation in the fui- 
lest confidence. Timeslidedon apace ;—the setting 
sun advertised them to contiaue their road. By leap- 
ing this ditch, said the Calender, we {hall fhorten it, 
and avoid a long circuit: the horses which had been 
fed, leaped lightly over ; and they saved at least half 
a league: by quickening their pace they came to the 
town a quarter of an hour before the gates were fhut. 
As they entered a caravansera, they sawon the steps 
the man whom they had pafsed mounted on an afs, who 
by his appearance seemed to have refrethed himself, 
and to have been arrivedsometime. ‘I think I see 
your cousin Salem, said the Calender.’ ** What con- 
nection is there between that man and my cousin,” 
said Aijladin? * The most perfect. Your cousin is 
mounted on an afs, that keeps going on with an u- 
niform pace : your horse is full of fire and vigour ; 
but the eagernefs cf your mind after knowledge, 
makes you feel a thousand wants, which turn you from 
the road to fortune: your sensibility has detained you 
to afsist a poor dying man; the pleasures of friend- 
thip and society have made you lose your time in the 
grove of orange trees. The man on the afs has arriv- 
ed here before you, and Salem also will be before hand 
with you.’ “*What then, said Alladin, is a fine horse 
good for?” ‘If the Sultan had businefs of the greatest 
importance to be executed, and which required dis- 
patch, the afs of your cousin, said the Calender, would 
be distanced and you will have compieted the businefs 
before he has got a league of the way; but there are 
not often need of racers; afses in general are suffici« 
Cnt, 
to be continued, 





Be gone! ye noxious pleasures of the town, 
Whee riot, woe, I 
With giant stride ; 
For joys, uzmix'd 


Where dealt) and 
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Hark! in the wi 
charming coi 
ccents, 
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ieir thousand v 
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h Italt: 
re the bre 
1, and more loud, 
1 » ount into t! 
> racking cares aff: t you 


Arnis 
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~~ ee 
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; from your e} 
undisturb’d, 
“Il silent night t 
And spreads her sable mantle o’er the world ; 
Then, to some unfrequented glade retir’d, 
distant from the walk of dreaded man, 
ivage school-boy’s ever-hated ha 


unt 
> , 


You lull yourselves torest. When smiling morn; 
‘d in brightneis and majestic pomp, 
pels the dreary gioom, you all again, 
py strai resume your wonted song. 
NTFMPLATION come! light up my soul! 
d whilst I wander o’er the flow’ry dale, 
bend my course g the forest’s glade, 
let me not forget to muse on Him, 
sovereign of the fkies ; 
anopy above, 
th! Who imade us man 
In unage nearest to hts sacred self! 


Can I behold this variegated mead, 
Yon boundlefs fky, that veils imperial Heav'n ; 
Yon taming sun, who wicels his rapid course 
Along the wide immensity of space 


sud yet, forget the G hose potent werd 


, 


ypaque, 
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Confirm’d them what they are? It cannot be! 
Reason condemns absurdity so grois; 
Nor will admit, that man, distinguish’d man, 
Can be so far embruted, as to tail 
in lasting wonder, and unceasing praise. 
Deign, mighty Gop, to fill my humble soul 
With adoration, gratitude, and awe! 
And help me, henceforth ever to éxtol 
Thy sacred wisdom and thy boundlefs love ! 


Abstracted from the world, blest HiatTu secures, 
RETIREMENT! ‘mid thy fhades, and native groves, 
Her constant reign. No sickly steams exhale 
Around thy happy plains; no fetid scents 
Of noisome stews, thy air, salubrious, taint. 
Seldom, destructive pestilence is known 
To sweep thy humble cottagers away, 

Or stalk within thy reach: tt most delights 

To spread its havock in the crowded town, 

And city’s swarm, where to its direful rage 

(As haplefs London can too well declare *) 
‘Thousands on thousands oft, lamented fall. 
Thou, too, oh heav’n-born [NNocENCE! abhor’st 
The city’s guileful joys; and tak’st thy stand 
Amid RetTIREMENT’s walks; where no fell scenes 
Of lewd irtrigue, or foul debauch, employ 
Nocturnal hours, but where the peasant calm 
As summer seas, when n:t a breath of air 

Their surface fkims, hies early to his couch, 
And rises, cheerfully, at dawn of day. 
RELIGION, too, fair offspring of the fkies, 

Is in R: TIREMENT found: .’Tis there fhe keeps 
Her happy court, untainted by the world, 

Whos gilded pleasures (fraught with bitter woe ‘) 
Intrude not to molest her sacred sway: 

Tis there, a thoughtful mind, in every scene, 
May meditate at large; there undisturb’d, 

And fearlefs of th’ opprobrious sneer of man, 
Break forth in raptures on a!mighty Love * 
There "tis that blest philosophy is gain’d, 
Which, in the trying awful hour of death, 
(When earth and all its vanities will prove 

No more of moment than a grain of dust) 

Will stand our sole support, and safely wing 


Our souls immortal to the realms of blifs. 
‘ 


* Alluding to the ever memorable plague in Londen. 
VOL. XViii. LL 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE CORN RETURNS. 
SIR, To the Editor of the Bee. 


THE public are certainly much obliged to you for dir-ct- 
ing their attention occasionally, in the course’of your pub- 
lication, to objects of great importance. In chat clafs I 
reckon the letter to Mr Calderwood, publifhed in last 
week’s Bee, to hold a conspicuous rank. In addition to 
what you have there said I beg leave to state a few sup- 
plementary facts. which I request the favour of you to in- 
sert as early as pofsible. 

At this moment there is in Leith harbour, a vefsel with 
a considerable cargo vf wheat bought by a merchant here 
from another in England. It chanced that the merchant 
from whom the wheat was ordered lives on the banks of 
a small navigable river which divides two counties, and 
he purchased so much of the cargo on one side the river, 
and so much of it on the other side of it. Both were 
sent together to Leith, without the merchant here ha- 
ving known any thing of this circumstance. But it has 
since been discovered here, that exportation was allowable 
from the county where the merchant lives, though not from 
the other. The wheat that came from the first is there- 
fore allowed to be landed; but that which came from the 


last must be returned. 

Another case. A large vefsel belonging to another 
merchynt is now also in Leith harbour with a cargo of 
wheat ; which having come from a county whose nominal 
prices were higher than here, though the rea/ selling price 
was lower, it cannot here be landed at all, and must be 


returned. 
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A third vefsel is under contract to fetch wheat from 

Lynn in Norfolk. It was taken up more than a fortnight 

‘ago with orders to sail directly, so as to be here before the 
15th of the month ; as nobody can tell how the prices may 
stand after that period. The contrary winds prevented 
the vefseT from sailing ; and the merchant finds it prudent 
rather to give the captain of the vefsel a considerable 
sum to free him from the contract than allow him to pro- 
ceed nuw on that voyage. 

While all these things are going on, the bakers are ex- 
periencing a very great hardfhip for want of wheat. 
There are at present, to my knowledge, at least twenty- 
one bakers in Edinburgh who have not a single boll of 
old wheat in their pofsefsion, and who would purchase 
it at almost any price; but it cannot be had. And there 
is not in Leith, or the lofts belonging to the bakers, as 
much wheat as can supply the consumption of Leith and 
Edinburgh for a fortnight. 

I myself know something of the trade in corn ; and I 
know, that under the operation ot the present law, no mer- 
chant who gives an order can be certain that he can be 
supplied with the quantity ordered, without being liable 
to immense lofses which he cannot foresee or guard 4- 
gainst, which renders him timid and insecure, and greatly 
enhances the prices to the public. 

It is easy to foresee many cases in which this law may 
be the source of grievous calamities to the country; I 
fhall put one that may naturaliy enough happen. Suppose 
that in a particular district a very rainy harvest were to 
happen, as in 1744, so that the corn in general was 
sprung, and of a very bad quality, so as not to be worth, 
perhaps more than halt the price of gaod grain 
well got: the consequence must be that the real 
selling price of that kind of-corn in that district must be 
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very low in comparison of that in the places where 
the corn is good ; and the returns, if fair, must be 
so also. In consequence of these returns, exportation 
may be allowable in the first district, while it js 
forbid in the last; though the rea/ selling price of 
good grain be much higher in the first than in the last, 
What must be the consequence ? No grain can be im- 
ported from abroad; none can be transported to it coast- 
wise ; so that the inhabitants must be starved, if they can- 
not bring it by land ; and be reduced to live upon theirown 
unwholesome corn, till the price of that very bad stuf 
fhall rise to equal the good corn of other districts, before 
they can be permitted to have a single peck of good 
wholesome corn. This very case nearly took place with 
regard to pease in this county last year. 
Leith 13 Dec. 1793. Mercator. 


TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS 
Continued from p. \10. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I wrote to you from Tyrele, and gave you some cursory 
hints, concerning the magnificence and grotesque appear- 
ance of the Alpine mountains: Perhaps some account of 
their texture and component parts may be amusing to you, 
The Alpine mountains of ‘Tyrole are chiefly composed 
of fine white stratified limestone, disposed in an horizontal 
position ; and to me, who am accustomed to view nature 
in her great works and magnificent forms, this immense 
accumulation of lime is astonifhing. Regular continued 
strata uf limestone, began to appear by the road side, a- 
bout two miles south of Heidlesburg ; and it continued 
with me in my way by Augfburg, Inspruct, Trent, Ve- 
rona, &c. as far as I saw stone in my road to Venice, 
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with very little interruption for about six or seven hun- 
dred miles, of which about 400 was through lofty Aipine 
mountains. In this great length of road, and variety 
of country, more than nine parts of ten, were exceeding 


fine, and remarkab!y white limestone, whic! mounted up 
d ’ i 


the highest crags, and -loitiest pinnacles of these moun- 


tains. 

Any other rocks that appeared as a variation, were here 
and there thick beds of hard red granite ; and in one place 
about ten miles south of Inspruct, a strong micaceous 
mountain rock, ofa striated texture, or longitudinal grain, 
like timber, appeared by the road side for a mile or two, 
and then it was again succeeded by the prevailing lime- 
stone; and when | saw rock any where in the road ali the 


7 


way to Venice, it was always limestone of a fine light co- 


lour: however, it must be observed, that in some hills of 
a moderate height, situated north of the road from Vero- 
na to Padua, there are besides the limestone, considerable 
rocks of a friable blackith basalts alternately with the 
lime; with some pit coal, and several argillaceous strata 
of several colours ; but without any freestone, as 1 have 
yet seen. 

This immense quantity of limestone in one country, is 
acurious phenomenon in the history of the mineral king- 
dom. Much of this stone is nearly as white as chalk, 
and itis so ineand pure, that the lime made with it is 
as white as snow. I had often beard much about the great 
height of the Alps; but till i went through them, I had 
no idea of their being so very high as they really are. 
The road to Italy by Inspruct is undoubtedly the best 
pefage through them. W Hen i first entered among these 
stupendous piles ot mountains, 1 expected to have much 
to ascend in the northern pacts of them, and as much to 


descend again farther south ; but to my great surprise, the 
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first hundred miles of road was much upon a level, ard 
though we now and then went a little up and down, in 








general, I thought we descended more than we ascended, 





till we came within two posts-of Inspruct in Tyrole ; and 
there I observed the post boy carried materials with him 
for locking a wheel; and he soon made use of it. We des. 








cended rapidly several miles down what might be calleda 
great declivity, and l imagined we fhould soon have the 
tedious painful tafk of ascending as much and more ; but 








to my great surprise and amazement, instead of climbing 





















a hill, we were suddenly precipitated into a narrow steep —f ¢ 
road cut in the solid rock. Thedriver was a clever, stout JH ¢ 
young fellow. He had a pair of fine young horses, which @ ¢ 
he fearlefsly drove with amazing velocity down this pre- J ™ 
cipice. At first I was amused by the novelty ofthe scene; th 
and being surrounded with woods, 1 had no apprehension & m 
of danger : but afterseveral zig zag turnings, and the wood § to 
growing thiuner, to my great astonifhment 1 discovered § wi 
a valley at such an immense distance below me, that the @ th: 
eye could discern nothing distinct in it, though almost @ wh 
perpendicularly unger me. wh 

We continued to descend with still increasing veloci- J the 
ty. The valley seemed to sink to a more profound depth @ lar 
as we descended down towards it ; but when the.tall wood # con 
was vanifhed, and prodigious precipices appeared below & nub 
me, with only a narrow road, cut out of the naked per @ bur 
pendicular rock, and the valley still at an immense dis- @ Insr 
tance below, though not timorous, the imagination and HH ¢d n 
the mind were fhocked to such a degree that I was inca MM the ; 
pable of minding any thing, but the awfulnefs and dan- the ; 
ger of the scene. If any the least article about the hor- 9 x fir 
ses or carriage had broken, good night tu all. Men and @ by 
horses must have tumbied dewa a precipice many thou- Hf large 






sand yards, and be dathed to ten thousand atoms befor 
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e reached the bottom. None fhould ride down here. 
At last the driver was obliged to stop in a siding (cut 
in the rock for the purpose) to let a waggon pafs that 
was going up. I gladly embraced the opportunity to go 
out, and then I could look about, and contemplate the 
several objects around me. The valley now appeared 
nearer ; and it was beautiful indeed, and adorned with nu- 
merous villages, and rich in the various productions of 
awarm and salubrious climate ; but the principal object 
of my attention was the amazing height from which I had 
descended. When I came tothe bottom, and was ata 
due distance from the foot of the rocks, the hills I came 
down from were of vast altitade,—as I then judged, 
more than a mile and an half of perpendicular height above 
the valley. This appeared to me at first highly proble- 
matical ; however, I was at last obliged to have’ recourse 
tothe true explanation ofthe mystery, whichisthis. I had 


without knowing it, been gradually ascending: all the way 
through Flanders, Brabant, Leige, and Germany ; and 
when I thought myself low in the plains of Augtburg, 
which continued nearly on a level far into the Alps, I was 


then on an elevated plain, about two miles of perpendicu- 
lar height above the level of the sea. I was afterwards 
confirmed in this idea, when I considered that the Da- 
ube has more than two thousand miles to run from Augs- 
burg to the Black sea. When I left the fine valley of 
Inspruct, we ascended gradually three posts, which I judg- 
tdnot half the perpendicular of what we descended from 
the north, and here we began to descend rapidly towards 
the south, along with the source of the river Adige, which 
a first was scarce big enough to water a horse ; however 
by the addition of collateral streams, it soon became a 
lage tiver, and our road- continued parallel to it, to our 
great annoyance, as it roared and foamed below us in its 
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precipitous course, above 100 miles, till we 1eached Eg. 
na, in the Italian Tyrole, and there I was confident of be. 
ing near a mile lower than at Inspruct;»but I thought from 
the placid appearance of the river here, that 1 was now 
nearly as low as the plains of Italy. In some excursions 
from Egna, I was about two miles of perpendicular height 
above the valley and river Adige, and from thence I saw 
high mountains westward, towards theGrizon’s country, en. 
tirely covered with snow in October, when thete was very 
little on the highest mountains of I'yrole. When I left 


Egna, to my great surprise, the Adige soon began to af- 


sume its former rapidity 3 and it continued to fall with 
precipitation all the way to Verona, above 400 miles, and 
even there its stream is still rapid. I had no means of find- 
ing the real altitude of the Alpine mountains, but from 
all these circumstances I judge, that the highest I saw near 
the Grizons are about five miles of perpendicular height a 
bove the sea. Exprorator. 








To CoRR ®SPONDENTS. 
Tue Editor has once more t» exprefs his most grateful acknowledge. 
ments to his much esteemed correspondent Arcticus for some farther 
valuable communicatious just received, to which he withes it may be 
in his power, to do that justice they deserve. 

‘he hints from a respectable and reverend subscriber respectiug the 
poor laws, are gratéfully received, and would have been more fully 
noticed here, if the room had permitted. 

Acknowledgements to szveral other correspondents deferred from 
the same Cause. 
¥,* The Editoris sorry to fini that during his absence several ty- 
pographical errors have been allowed to escape in some late num- 
bers, which he hopes his readers will excuse ; they will be noticed 
wn ive errata at the end of the volume. 
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